





“,,,.valuable and handy...” 


My classes have found the Style 
Books valuable and handy and have 
decided they would like to have indi- 
vidual copies. Hence, this order for 
thirty-one additional copies.—R. B., 
1D; AS: 


7 y q 
“,,.mow we're in it...” 


We had absolutely no intention of 
participating in the Contest until we 
read your very interesting letter of 
February 11. But now, we’re in it, and 
in it to win!!—M. F., IIl. 


7 vy 7 
mex magnanimous manner...”’ 


I should like to assure you of the 
gratitude of the members of the staff, 
as well as my personal appreciation, 
for the magnanimous manner in which 
you have entertained our request for 
entrance to the Eighteenth Annual 
Contest of the Association”. (Late en- 
try permission because of failure to 
receive the Contest Announcement.) — 
A. S., Pa. 

7 7 7 


6“, appreciation. ued 


Because of illness, examinations, un- 
usual burdens induced by war condi- 
tions, increased prices, reduced in- 
comes, difficulties in securing paper 
and ads, and other contributing fac- 
tors, dozens of letters have been re- 
ceived by the CSPA expressing grati- 
tude and appreciation for the exten- 
sion of time which the Association 
granted to regular members when their 
papers failed to make the deadline. 
The Board of Judges, with additional 
burdens of their own, have expressed 
a willingness, even to the point of sac- 
rifice, to do all in their power to help 
advisers and editors in their many 


difficulties. 


CSPA Bulletin No. 2 


The second issue of The Bulletin, 
the quarterly duplicated publication 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association, went to all members 
the first of January. This membership 
list does not includes the names of the 
advisers who are joining the largest 
advisers association in the country with 
the current entries in the newspaper 
and magazine Contests unless they are 
renewing their membership. New mem- 
bers will enjoy all publications from 
April 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, the 
term of their membership. 

“Organization of a Staff for a New 
Publication”, by Hazel L. Koppen- 
hoefer, Adviser to “Old Hughes” and 


Letters from the Members . 


the “Gargoyle” of Hughes High 
School, Cincinnatti, was the feature 
article carried in the Bulletin. A letter 
from Miss Helen M-E McCarthy, 
President of the CSPAA, was included. 
In it, Miss McCarthy spoke of the 
splendid response from all parts of 
the country to the article by Miss Ella 
Sengenberger of Arsenal Technical 
High School at Indianapolis which 


was Bulletin No. 1 on reorganizing the 


old staff. 
This revival of an old Advisers As- 


sociation custom has been well re- 
ceived and will be continued to supple- 
ment The Review and the advisers con- 
ferences which are held at New York 
and Philadelphia at different times 
during the year. According to Miss 
Gertrude L. Turner, Director of Pub- 
licity at the Abington, Pa., High 
School, formerly executive secretary of 
the CSPAA, there were eight Bulletins 
issued prior to 1933. These are still 
quoted, the latest reference being in a 
Style Sheet for Press distributed at the 
Pennsylvania Council of School Li- 
brarians at Harrisburg on December 
31, 1941, where Miss Turner spoke on 
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“Publicizing the School Library” and 
distributed the Style Sheets. 


The new series of Bulletins will be 
considered Volume II and it is hoped 
they will continue the splendid work 
inaugurated by Miss Turner and car- 
ried so long and ably by her capable 


person. 


The Cover... 


Around Alma Mater gather the 
delegates to the annual CSPA Con. 
ventions for their annual photograph 
and since the first group stood smiling 
before the camera in March of 1925, 
through the 1941 gathering, more than 
30,000 editors from more than half of 
the States, have had their pictures 
taken at this spot. 


At the head of a flight of low steps, 
before the Low Memorial Library, con- 
structed on a curve rising four inches 
in the center, like the stylobate of the 
Parthenon, and 330 feet long, stands 
the statue of Alma Mater. It is eight 
feet high, weighs four tons and is 
heavily plated with pure gold leaf, 
toned to a dull finish. 


The figure of Alma Mater sits in a 
chair, elbows resting on the arms of 
the chair, both hands raised. A wreath 
adorns her head and an open book lies 
in her lap. Drapery falls from her neck 
to her sandals and an owl peers from 
the folds of her skirt. A favorite stunt 
of the upper classmen each year is to 
insist that the freshmen locate this owl. 


The statue is the work of Daniel 
Chester French who also created the 
statue of the Minute Man at Concord, 
Mass., and John Harvard at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


This information was taken from the 
Guide to Columbia University pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press. 


Play Up Local History 


An example of how school papers 
can acquaint their readers with local 
history was the recent story carried by 
the Commerce Mercury of the High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass. A three column reproduction 
of an old print illustrated the story 
of the Blackstone Canal, a forty-five 
mile waterway from Providence to 
Worcester, built between 1824 and 
1826, which laid the foundation for 
the commercial prosperity of the lat- 
ter city. 


Reporters of the John Adams Jour- 
nal, John Adams High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, interviewed students for 
their views on the war which were pub- 
lished in a front page story. 
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General Arnold 
Will Deliver 

1942 Convention 
Keynote Address 


IEUTENANT General Henry H. Arnold, a member 
L of the General Staff and Chief of the United States 

Army Air Forces, will deliver the keynote address at 
the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association in McMillin Academic Theatre, 
Columbia University, Friday morning, March 13, at 10:30 
o'clock. 


In addition to an address of compelling interest, General 
Arnold will outline to the delegates to the Convention a 
plan whereby the student publications of the United States 
may cooperate with the Army Air Forces in a national pro- 
gram of great importance to the welfare of this Country. 
Not only will the papers be enrolled in this nation-wide 
effort, but members of their staffs who demonstrate unusual 
aptitudes as this plan unfolds, will be given special assign- 
ments of both a local and a national bearing. 


The General will explain his plan in precise and careful 
detail to the editors and advisers who will comprise his 
audience on March 13. Because of its significance, and be- 
cause it marks a historic step in the recognition of the im- 
portance of the school press to the Nation at large, it is 
incumbent upon every editor and adviser to be present in 
person to hear the words and instructions of General Ar- 


nold. 


een distinguished guest on this occasion is 
a native of Gladyn, Pa., and was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at West Point in 1907. 
After serving in the Philippines and at Governors Island in 
New York, he was detailed to the Signal Corps and sent to 
Dayton, Ohio, for instruction in piloting the Wright bi- 
plane. He thus became a pioneer in aviation in the Army 
and he has grown up with the airplane and the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 


The general established an altitude record on June 1, 
1912, when he piloted a Burgess-Wright airplane to an 
altitude of 6,540 feet. Later, that same year, he won the first 
Mackay Trophy on a reconnaissance flight in Maryland and 
Virginia when piloting an early type Wright biplane with 
a 40-horsepower engine revolving two propellers by the 
chain and sprocket method. He was also the first military 
aviator to make use of radio in reporting his observations. 


After assignments in various parts of the United States 
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Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Corps 
Lieutenant General Henry H. Arnold 


and the Panama Canal Zone, came service in Washington 
during the last war, where the General was in charge of the 
Information Service of the Aviation Division of the Signal 
Corps, and a tour of duty in France. While serving on the 
Pacific Coast, he initiated many important Air Corps activi- 
ties including air patrol of forest areas and mid-air re- 
fueling for endurance flights. 


OR the second time, General Arnold received the Mac- 

kay Trophy when, in 1934, it was awarded to him in 

recognition of his leadership as Commanding Officer of the 
United States Army Alaskan Flight of that year. 


Now Deputy Chief of Staff for Air and Chief of the 
Army Air Forces since June 30, 1941, General Arnold 
stands out as one of the foremost military figures in the 
world today. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association is honored by 
his forthcoming appearance at the Convention and its ef- 
forts in behalf of the student press of the Nation are sig- 
nally recognized by his presenting to the Association in 
Convention assembled, the plan by which our Country, in 
its gravest hour, will enlist the aid of every school editor, 
staff member, and adviser in the great task which must be 
undertaken before Victory shall be ours. 










Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 









An Idea To Pass Along... 
A Service to the Service 


HE Yellowjacket, the weekly du- 

plicated paper at the Freeport, 
Pa., High School, has inaugurated a 
service for men in the Service that is 
simple, effective, and workable. 

Since the middle of January, a com- 
plimentary copy of each issue has 
been sent to the one hundred or more 
graduates and ex-students of the 
school who are now in the armed serv- 
ice of our country. 

“The response of these boys has 
been heartwarming”, writes Miss Mil- 
dred E. Ralston, adviser to the Yellow- 
jacket. “From all parts of the country 
and from all places where the United 
States is at war, we have received let- 
ters of appreciation and thanks. These 
letters are chuck full of human interest 
and we have published many of them 
in our paper. We feel we are, in a 
small way, building morale which is so 
essential these days. 

“One of our Leathernecks writes 
typically: ‘I sure do think it very nice 
sending the fellows in the Service a 
copy of each issue. It brings back good 
memories I always want to remember. 


The last copy I received from you had 


a few letters from the fellows in the 
service. The most of them are in the 
Army. Well, not me, I’m different. 
I’ve been a Leatherneck now for al- 
most five years. . .think it was nice put- 
ting those different letters in the Yel- 
lowjacket because several were from 
very close friends of mine that I’ve 
lost track of since they joined the 
service and each letter has his address 
on it. Now I'll be able to drop them 
a few lines and know their locations. 
I noticed a letter from Ray Zemo who 
you all know, no doubt. He’s from the 
same class, that good old class of ’37, 
remember? I hope Zemo will take a 
hint and drop me a few lines now that 
my address is with this letter’. 

“Whether any other schools have 
done this we don’t know—at least the 
idea for our project was original with 
us. The three or four letters a day we 
receive from these boys are reward 
enough for the extra expenditure of 
time and money involved.” 

This is a grand idea and we hope 
other publications will follow suit. The 
average school paper is as chatty and 
as friendly as a letter from home. 


Asoociated Teachers College Press 


Convention Program—Preliminary Announcement 


Friday, March 13 (at Columbia) 


10:30-10:35 Introduction 


:35 Letterpress Printing and Engraving 


205-11: Photo-Offset 
235-12: Duplicating 


205-12: Panel: Letterpress, Photo-Offset and Duplicating Processes 
:30- 2: Luncheon—John Jay Hall 
Friday, March 13 (at Columbia) 
Business Methods for School Publications 
Secondary School Yearbooks 
Secondary School Magazines 


Work Ships: 


Business Staffs of Newspapers 
Editorial Staffs of Newspapers 
Business and Editorial Staffs of Yearbooks 
Business and Editorial Staffs of Magazines 


Advisers to Publications 


Dinner-Dance (at a down-town hotel) 

Saturday, March 14 (at Hotel Commodore) 

Reports by Student Editors: 

What Books on Journalism? 

What Can School Press Services Do for the Adviser? 
Is There Profit in Running National Advertising? 
How Can We Cut Engraving Costs? 

The Why of Public School Publications 


Business Meeting 
Convention Luncheon 


Harold E. Winterhalter, Chairman 


care of A. D. McAulay, 
Kenvil, N. J. 


**Second Leaf’? Comes 
Forth 


Again, we find before us The Second 
Leaf, a 32-page volume of verse and 
prose from the members of the Crea- 
tive Writing classes and the Writers’ 
Club of the Teaneck, N. J., High 
School. 


If, as William C. Moore, the faculty 
member responsible for the choice 
volume, says, “The problem of selec- 
tion was a difficult one, for there was 
much from which to choose”, we may 
take encouragement from the present 
state of mind and pen of a typical 
American high school student body. 

The verse, from three lines to 
twenty-three, is rollicking and sedate, 
humorous and sad, sentimental and 
serious, but all satisfyingly within the 
range of thought, expression and ex- 
perience of the average boys and girls 
who make up the list of contributors. 

Three stories and four essays are in- 
cluded in the nineteen pages devoted 
to prose. “The limitations of space 
were very discouraging”, complains 
the editor. 

The success of The First Leaf, pub- 
lished in 1940, encouraged issuing the 
second volume. This adds another 
item to the growing list of anthologies 
—a most formidable, and, sometimes, 
discouraging, word—coming out of 
our schools. This testimonial to the 
expanding interests of youth in emer- 
gence performs its mission well and we 
look forward to another year, to an- 
cther volume, and to new promise for 
the literature of tomorow. 


Substitute Chairman for 
Junior College Division 
Dr. George A. Dunlap of the Dick- 


inson. Junior College, Williamsport, 
Pa., has consented to serve as a sub- 
stitute for Miss Catherine Beatley, 
director of publications at LaSell Jun- 
ior College, Auburndale, Mass., Chair- 
man of the Junior College Division, 
who is now on leave of absence. Miss 
Beatley is spending her sabbatical 
year at her home in Cabot, Vermont. 


“Vv” Is for Victory 


When Charles F. Troxell, adviser to 
the Frankford High Way, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
checking through copy for his weekly, 
he came upon some break lines which 
were new. One of the staff members 
had made his lines with the Victory 
symbol, three dots and a_ dash, 
ss ——”. It doesn’t take long for 
youth to adapt itself to new conditions. 


The School Press Review 





Can You Get Past the Editor’s Desk? 


LIVER Wendell Holmes, when 
O asked how early a child’s educa- 

tion should begin, replied, ““Ap- 
proximately two hundred years before 
the infant is born.” The same princi- 
ples applies to the preparation of copy 
for publication. We must presuppose a 
reporter equipped with sufficient fi- 
nesse to permit him to secure a suitable 
interview, with intelligence that will 
prompt him to follow interesting leads, 
and with taste and judgment that will 
direct and inform all that he commits 
to print. 

Obviously we cannot take time here 
to discuss all these vital elements. 
There is, however, one step in the 
preparation of copy that must be taken 
up at this point, although it precedes 
the actual writing of the story itself. 
That step is note taking. 

Every news writer and every edi- 
torial writer finds it necessary to take 
notes either in the process of a per- 
sonal interview or from reading. Prob- 
ably nearly every writer has had the 
sad experience of sitting down before 
his machine with his notes on the table, 
utterly unable to decipher some things 
he has written down. All he knows is 
that the note meant something so im- 
portant that he was sure that he would- 
n’t forget that, but now it has com- 
pletely gone. What shall he do to ob- 
viate the recurrence of this distress- 
ing situation. The excessive writing of 
notes during a personal interview takes 
time and breaks up the continuity of 
the conversation. The absence of notes, 
on the other hand, means the risk of 
inaccuracy and unfairness. 


I would make these suggestions on 
note taking for an interview. 


One—Be sufficiently well informed 
on the background of the person be- 
ing interviewed and the reason for 
your interview so that you can direct 
your questions specifically and eco- 
nomically in such a way as to get the 
statement that you’re after. 


Two—Know what you want and 
what you don’t want. Don’t bother to 
write down conversation. It will clut- 
ter up your notes, it will probably be 
cut out by the rewrite man anyhow, 
and if it gets into the paper, it won’t be 
interesting or valuable; in other words, 
evaluate the material. 

Three—Be alert for news values 
that you hadn’t anticipated. A chance 


March, 1942 


By CHARLES R. ROUNDS 


Faculty Adviser, State Signal 


State Teachers College Trenton, New Jersey 


remark may indicate an unexpected 
turn that transcends in importance 
anything in your preconceived notions. 


Four—Develop a technique for note 
taking that will be as nearly sure-fire 
as possible. A system of abbreviations, 
key words—shorthand if you have it, 
—but a system that will not throw you 
down when you depend on it. This 


Professor Rounds is one of those 
rare people who knows whereof he 
speaks, who speaks only when he can 
be of help to someone, and who is ready 
and willing to step to the front when 
the time is ripe to do a good job for 
the young men and women who look to 
him for wise and kindly guidance. He 
told this story of his experiences to the 
delegates of the 1941 CSPA Conven- 
tion and it is probable they will ask him 
back for more in 1942. 


should not apply to unfamiliar proper 
names. These should be spelled out 
with meticulous accuracy and should 
be checked with the one being inter- 
viewed. Don’t say to yourself, “I'll 
check that later.” “The time to get a 
thing is when you are there.” an old 
friend and newsman used to tell me. 


Five—It should not be necessary to 
say this, but it must not be left unsaid, 
Respect confidences absolutely. “Off 
the Record” should be off the record. 
Nothing will kill a news writer more 
quickly than a reputation for unre- 
liability. To be sure, he has an obliga- 
tion to his paper; but his paper, his 
personal integrity, and his personal 
relationships must be unimpeachable 
if he is to last in respectable news 


fields. 
ITH, then, intelligible notes 


from which to work, our writer 
sits down to pound out his story. His 
first consideration is accuracy—fair- 
ness to all concerned. Both the tone 
and the scope of his story will be set 
in his “lead” or opening sentence. 
When I was doing space work on the 
Milwaukee Journal—Edna_ Ferber’s 
old paper, by the way—I used to figure 
that my job was half done when I had 
my lead written. This lead must be 
strong, direct, suggestive of interesting 
things to follow, yet properly qualified, 
limited and modified, so as to avoid 
exaggeration or misleading sugges- 
tions. It should of course contain the 


“five w’s’—who, what, when, where, 
why. I need not go further into this 
aspect of the technique of newswriting 
for you all have access to text books 
and other material that will teach you 
far more than I could about these 
particular problems. Having written a 
lead that is both honest and interest- 
ing, you proceed to develop your 
story. 


When I first began to do space writ- 
ing, I used to wait in vain, many times, 
to see my stuff appear. After a few 
failures on what I thought were good 
stories, I asked my boss what was the 
matter. “I'll tell you, Roundsie,” he 
said. “We can’t cut your stuff any- 
where without its bleeding. Newspaper 
stuff must be written head first and 
tail last, and it must be written in links 
so that it can be cut without bleeding.” 

Well, this meant a revision of prac- 
tically everything I had learned about 
organization. It certainly upset my 
notions of reserving the wallop for the 
last line. It did mean, however, another 
kind of discipline which was just as 
important, and, when the circum- 
stances of newspaper work are con- 
sidered, just as defensible. It meant a 
keen sense of selection and arrange- 
ment into tightly organized segments, 
and it meant the treatment of each of 
these segments, especially along to- 
ward the last of the story, in a fashion 
that would make it serve as the final 
segment of the story if space condi- 
tions proved that to be necessary. In 
other words, the cut in each case had 
to be sewed up so that it wouldn’t 


bleed. 


When we remember that large num- 
bers of newspaper men begin their 
work as space writers, who thus have 
to get their stuff published before they 
collect a cent for their work, we see 
that this special, peculiar, and rather 
hard discipline has its effect on a 


large proportion of news writing, 
whether feature, news or editorial in 
nature. 


_ space man naturally wants 
to get as much published as he 
can, so he tries to make his stuff inter- 
esting, significant and intriguing, yet 
he knows that he must pack his chief 
wallop in his lead. He thus has to com- 
bine and compose two apparently con- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE CONVENTION--1942 


The Convention program of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association takes on an added significance this year. 
With war restrictions and demands for expansion to meet 
emergency needs, advisers and their papers face extraor- 
dinary viewpoints. 


On the one hand, the agencies of the Government want 
us to help them place their problems and programs before 
our student readers while our immediate superiors feel that 
economy should begin with the school paper, magazine or 
yearbook—perhaps all three. 


Whatever the cause, advisers are facing something more 
real and portentious today than at any time in school press 
history. Gone are the debates over five or six column pa- 
pers, conventional or streamlined headlines, bleed cuts, 
themes, school time for students and teachers. In its place 
is a realization that in the papers may be the deciding voice 
of the entire world situation. 


As the mind is shaped so shall be the future of this coun- 
try—and of the world. The press and the radio have played 
a part in this war that they have never been played before. 
Air control is playing a larger part at the moment. Air 
power depends on youth within a narrow range of years 
and the youth with whom we are dealing we take to the very 
margin of that slender ribbon of time. 


The program which is to be announced by General Ar- 
nold will give us something to do that will have a great 
and lasting bearing upon the immediate future of our 
country. It is a real job and it is up to advisers to carry it 
through to a successful end. It will take this year, next 
year and a good many years to come. But with its success 
will come a realization of many of our dreams as to the 
value and importance of the student press to the schools, 
to the communities and to the Nation. 


Four 


ADVISERS ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 


Advisers are going to face new problems from now on 
that will lift them out of the routine into which publications 
work can fall so easily and the program now being planned 
by the President of their Association is keyed about the 
emergency. 


Thursday afternoon, March 12, there will be a meeting 
for the new advisers—of which there continues to be legion 
—and every possible effort will be made to help them out 
of their difficulties and to speed them on their way. 


Friday noon, the annual luncheon will be held at the 
Men’s Faculty Club with a speaker from one of the leading 
publishing houses in the country — Crowell-Collier. As 
usual, this will be short and to the point so all will have a 
chance to return to McMillin for the afternoon general 
session. 


That afternoon at 2:30 o’clock, there will be another ad- 
visers meeting—at an hour when sectional meetings are 
going on all about them, on a topic of interest to them. The 
leader is expected to be an outstanding figure from the 
school press field. 

A Special Event—to match the usual late afternoon spe- 
cial events program on the campus for the delegates—is 
being planned for down-town consumption. It should be 
over in time to meet the editors and staff members of one’s 
party for dinner before the evening’s gala happenings. 

Saturday morning the Advisers Association will get down 
to some important work and talk. First, there is the new 
constitution to be adopted, reports to be heard, officers to 
be elected. Then follows a series of serious discussion topics 
on the why’s and wherefore’s of advisership. 


There are important and happy things to attend to at 
the Convention but each adviser should plan to spend some 
time with his professional group to give advice as well as io 
listen to sound reason. 


Sorry...No Copper! 


+ Five pages of pictures had been 
planned for the latest issue of the 
Orin Saga, the duplicated newspaper 
of Camp Orinsekwa, Niverville, N. Y., 
but only one was printed. ‘No cop- 
per for plates”, said the printer. And 
the publication looks very well as it 
is. We wouldn’t have known of the 
change of plans if we hadn’t been told. 


The Spirit 
of the 


Times! 


Sorrier...No Plastic! 
‘Publications ; 
With Spirit an the Orin Saga went to the 
; inders for the usual splendid job with 
Like These plastic. This time it was, “No mate- 
Two rial”. So the publication has a neat 
Will Survive looking velum back. Again, we’d never 
have known if we hadn’t been told. 
This story is going to be repeated 
* countless times. The job of advisers 
and editors is to publish as often as 
usual and as well as they can with the 
materials they have at hand. 
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We See by the Papors.. 


Occasionally we find that members 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation are reaching outside the field 
of school news and are making a con- 
tribution to their communities. When 
such papers come to our attention, as 
several have recently, we feel much 
the same way that the writer of the 
following letter did when she read her 
school paper. 

The letter, written by Pearl Beckett, 
associate editor last year of The 
Scribe, Hadon Heights, N. J., High 
School, to Mrs. Sue O’Neil, adviser of 
the paper, follows: 

“As I looked over the Scribe this 
week, I was impressed with the part 
that a school newspaper can play in 
the present emergency. 

“It may seem that a small paper 
that reaches about one thousand per- 
sons can do nothing of great import- 
ance in a world-wide disaster. This 
is only its appearance on the surface. 

“The greatest task facing the Amer- 
ican public is the job of keeping up 
their morale. A newspaper that 
reaches a group of students can do 
much in aiding in this job. It can 
keep its pages light and entertaining 
as well as constructive. It can keep 
before its readers the ideals for which 
we are fighting; keep before them the 
goal we are aiming to reach; keep alive 
the principles that our forefathers 
fought so hard to obtain and counted 
dearer than life itself. It can build a 
storehouse of courage—unfailing and 
undaunted. It can keep alive their 
faith in our cause, our country, and 
our God. It can counteract the evils 
of race hatred. 

“These are the fundamental duties 
of all Americans and cannot be over- 
looked by a conservative group who 
control an instrument of influence such 
as a newspaper because they form the 
backbone of the ‘behind the scenes’ 
defense workers and civilians. Should 
every school newspaper in the country 
join in the task of keeping all Ameri- 
can thumbs ‘up’, they can divert the 
attention of the people from worry of 
war and strife to life’s lighter side. 
They can as a group keep a smile on 
America’s lips and unfailing courage 
in their hearts and a firm determina- 
tion in their minds. 

“May the Scribe be the leader in a 
nation-wide campaign to ‘keep ’em 
smiling’ as well as ‘flying’.” 

There are other ways school news- 
papers are playing an important part 
in the life of their communities. 

For example, the VHS Highlights, 
mimeographed paper of the Van 
Hornsville, N. Y., Central School, 
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publishes each month a community 
calendar for Otsquago Valley the pur- 
pose of which is “to announce regu- 
lar meetings, to promote activities, 
and to eliminate conflicting dates as 
far as possible.” 

An excellent example of how the 
school paper can acquaint students 
with the work of the local govern- 
ment was the recent page of stories 
and pictures in the Piedmont High- 
lander, Piedmont, Calif., High School, 
explaining the work of the police de- 
partment. The stories included one on 
the special qualifications demanded of 
a policeman in Piedmont, a residential 
and uncommercialized community, and 
the men who direct the force’s work; 
a personality sketch on Captain W. F. 


Pflaum, chief of police. Two other 
stories told of the decrease in traffic 
accidents and the work of the police 
dual radio system. Published with the 
stories were a picture of members of 
the police department and of Captain 
Pflaum. 
e° F548 

The Collegian of Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md., recently ran 
two stories, one under the head “What 
City Men Did in Last War”, and the 
other “What City Men Are Doing in 
This War” on its front page. In the 
early days of World War I students 
formed a Cadet Corps and held regu- 
lar drills in an armory under the direc- 
tion of army officers. In the early 
days of World War II plans for an- 
other Cadet Corps are under way and 
faculty members and students are tak- 
ing an active part in Civilian Defense 
organizations. 


Science Publications Division 


(This is the newest Division of the CSPA. It is still in the fledgling 
state but those who are interested in science and in journalism and who 
are working on departmental publications in this field feel that other stu- 
dents may be encouraged by its very existence. The CSPA tries to help 
every type of publication towards perfection and to assist their editors 
and advisers in the solution of their problems. For the first time in the 
history of the Association, a Science Publications classification appeared 
in the 1942 Entry Form. While the number of entries is not large, it is 
encouraging. It is hoped that attendance at the Convention may give 
added stimulation to the growth of this new unit.) 


Thursday, March 12 


2:30- 3:20 p.m. 


Why Bother With a Science Magazine? (Speaker 


to be announced.) 


Clinics 
Part I.—3:30-4:20 p. m.—Layout, Makeup, Content. 
a. The Role of Art 
b. Types of Articles 
Part II1.—4:30-5:20 p. m.—Organization. 
a. Business and Advertising 
b. Publishing the Magazine 
Mr. Abraham Kalish, Adviser, Scientific Spheres, Walton High School, 


New York City. 


Friday, March 13 
2:30- 3:20 p.m.—Reporting Science for a Large Newspaper. (Speaker 


to be announced) 


3:30- 4:20 p.m.—Embryology of a School Science Magazine (including 
the techniques of science writing), Mr. Maurice Blei- 
feld, Adviser, Journal of Biology, High School of 
Science, New York City. 

Saturday, March 14 

10:00-11:30 a.m.—Round Table Meeting 
Let’s Salvage our Science Publications—general dis- 
cussion of problems not solved by Convention, criti- 
cisms of current program, suggestions for improve- 


ment. 


Michael Kaplan, Editor, Journal of Biology, High 
School of Science, New York City. 
Special features on the Convention program, a science demonstration 


if one can be arranged, and other events, will be included on the program. 
Science Publications will be exhibited. 





Pootry of the Month... 


ROM the exchanges received dur- 

ing the 1941-42 school session 

and from the 1941-42 issues of 
their own publication, The McDonogh 
Chatter, McDonogh High School, 
New Orleans, La., Agatha Newitt, edi- 
tor-in-chief, and Ruth Carlos, literary 
editor, have selected and commented 
upon the poems below. They worked 
under the supervision of Mrs. A. P. 
Clarke, faculty adviser to The Chatter. 


Americans, Awake! 


Americans, awake!—Heed well. your 
country’s call, 

She needs the help of you—her peo- 
ple, one and all. 

Across our oceans wide has come the 
cry of danger near, 

Awake, and keep it from our shores, 
we must not have it here. 


Americans, be strong!—Prepare with 
all your might, 

Defend each sacred maxim that keeps 
your country bright. 

Sacrifice your worldly gains to build 
defenses strong, 

That freedom shall not ever die and 
justice will live long. 


Americans, be true!—Doubt not your 
country’s code, 

No matter what you see or hear along 
life’s man-made road. 

Propaganda, the tool of hate, can 
sway your very soul, 

Ignore it, crush it, slay it,—let loy- 
alty be your goal. 


Americans, have faith!—Lift up your 
prayers to God, 

For justice wins infallibly before the 
righteous Lord. 

You know your cause is right and 
true, your principles sincere, 

Forever in His just hands will De- 
mocracy persevere. 


Americans, be brave!—You must not 
shrink from pain, 

No suffering for causes just has ever 
been in vain. 

Never in your hist’ry long did you 
ever fail 

To nobly bear your country’s cross 
that freedom might prevail. 


Americans, keep well!—You must 
have strength in health, 

To stand together to protect 
glorious commonwealth. 

In bodies strong, and clear, clean 
minds lies half your land’s success, 

Strive hard to reach this urgent state 
to meet the coming test. 


this 


Americans, be proud!—Display your 
colors true, 
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Live in perfect harmony behind the 
field of blue. 

Respect the ideals of your nation, up- 
hold its standards high, 

Let freedom, equality, justice, hu- 
manity forever be your cry. 


Americans, defend! — Awake! — Be 
strong!—Be true! 
Have faith!—Be brave!—Keep well! 
—Be proud! 
The world depends on YOU! 
Janet Estopinal, *41 
The McDonogh Chatter, 
McDonogh High School, 
New Orleans, La. 
In these days of strife and sacrifice 
such inspirational poems appealing t> 
the love of country which is now up- 
permost in our hearts are especially 
valuable. The unity of the above se- 
lection is particularly fine. 


oe 


Heritage 
Oh, Voiceless Brave, who’ve gone be- 
fore! 
Oh, Watchful Dead of golden lore! 
Full rank on rank ye solemn stand 
And watch the mall—those homes ye 
freed— 
Who now in union are agreed. 
Thy silence now at last is broke, 
For there are words that must be 
spoke. 
Hark! far above this senseless din 
And o’er those hollow seas, wherein 
The universe doth calmly float, 
We hear ye call—while villains gloat. 


“Americas, ye Western World! 

We once who kept thy flags unfurled, 

We speak from hist’ry’s endless past 

And bid thee in that kinship vast 

To hold, for ’tis His holy will; 

Thy Freedom’s hearth, protect it still! 

Awake! and pierce the mists that blind, 

Behold the chains that thee would 
bind. 

Thy common touchstone this must be, 

That ev’ry man’s created free.” 


O, Ghostly Whispers, Anxious Dead, 
We shall not fail—those in thy stead— 
’Tis not forgot, that Heritage, 
Writ in blood on Hist’ry’s page. 
Lorraine Dureau, 41 
The McDonogh Chatter, 
McDonogh High School, 
New Orleans, La. 
Another poem in the patriotic vein 
is the above. Its plan is both novel 
and imaginative. The Americas hear 
the voices of the heroes who have died 
for Freedom, and are reminded to pro- 
tect their liberty, for tis God’s will 
that they keep it. 


An Oak And A Reed 
The reed responds to the wind’s first 


breath 
And meekly bows its head 
But the oak stands firm until its death 
And faces the wind instead. 


And often the oak, in its battle is cast 

Aside by the raging storm 

While the reed which bows before the 
blast 


Emerges without harm. 


And yet it’s the oak tree that fights 
the real fight 

And refuses to bow to the blow 

And the reed which refuses to face the 
wind’s might 

And is swayed at the will of its foe. 


And likewise some people stand firm 
through their life 
No matter what perils they meet 
And then there are others who shrink 
from the strife 
And meekly bow down to defeat. 
Kearney Hacker 
The Tiger’s Tale, 
Pensacola High School, 
Pensacola, Florida. 
The cleverness and aptitude of the 
image used to point out a truth of life 
catch and hold the reader’s attention. 
The poet appears to be gifted with 


much facility of words and expression. 
y F £ 


An Ice Vision 


The pond is hard and smooth as glass, 
And on it shines the silver moon, 
While one lone girl stands poised for 

flight— 


A girl as rythmical as a tune. 


Across that crystal stage she moves, 
Silently, like a streak of light, 
With wings attached to her tiny feet, 
She leaps and spins in the starlit 
night. 


Stardust is blown in her flowing hair 
And the moonbeams bathe her up- 
turned face. 
The icy floor mimics every move, 
Doubling the vision of speed and 
grace. 


When with arms outstretched to the 
stars and moon, 
She vanishes into the shadows deep 
Moonbeams fade and stars grow dim 
As gray clouds join silently to weep. 
Anna Belle Conn, 743 
The Nutshell, 
Moorestown High School, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Bright, flashing pictures, and a 
glimpse of unreality are the outstand- 
ing features of this winter poem. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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‘All Out Call” for Junior High Program 


HE tentative program for the 
Junior High School Division of 
the Columbia Scholastic Conven- 

tion is in the process of being ar- 
ranged by members of the Mascot 
Staff and the Journalism Club of the 
Thomas Williams Junior High School, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. The sectional 
meetings to be held on March 12th 
and 13th will be divided into two main 
divisions: for those interested in the 
Editorial phases of the newspaper and 
magazine, and for those concerned 
with the mechanics of the publication. 

Those attending these sectional 
meetings will gather something of 
value for their own school paper or 
magazine. 

Discussion for those interested in 
problems related to the mechanics of 
publishing the school magazine will 
be provided for in a series of meetings 
on the following topics: 

Typography of the school mag- 
azine. 

General Layout of the school 
magazine. 


Those who are interested in discus- 
sion of the Literary and Editorial 
phases of publishing the school maga- 
zine will attend another series of meet- 
ings to have speakers on the following 
topics: 

1. Verse in the school magazine. 

2. Editorials in the school maga- 

zine. 

3. Stories and Essays in the school 

magazine. 

4. Creative Literary Work in the 

school magazine. 

5. General Features in the school 

_ ‘Magazine. 

There will be discussions of various 
topics for the school paper interests as 
well. For those concerned with this 
type of publication meetings will be 
scheduled on the following topics: 

1. General Layout of the school 

paper. 

2. Heads in the school paper. 

3. Typography of the school pa- 

per. 

Additional sectional meetings have 
also been planned for delegates seek- 


ing information on the literary and 
editorial phases of publishing the 
school paper. The various topics will 
be: 

1. News Writing in the school pa- 

per. 

2. Creative Writing in the school 

paper. 

3. Sports Writing in the school pa- 

per. 

4. General Features in the school 

paper. 

5. Advertising in the school paper. 

6. Editorials in the school paper. 

Two clinics have been planned for 
Thursday afternoon, March 12, and 
they will take care of both newspapers 
and magazines. 

Saturday morning meetings will be 
devoted to Round Table discussions 
for newspaper and magazine staffs. 

Any further suggestions or ideas 
will be welcomed by the Junior High 
School Division Chairman. 

E. Stanton Murphy, Chairman, 
Thomas Williams Junior High 
School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Private Schools Division Hopes to Repeat Its Gala 
Luncheon-Dance 
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1941 Event at Hotel Astor 





Advisers’ New Constitution Up For Approval 


ECAUSE of the organization of 

the Advisory Board and a gen- 

eral “streamlining” of Advisers 
Association activities, the President of 
the CSPA was authorized to name a 
committee to read the existing frame 
of government and to prepare a new 
constitution along the lines of current 
procedure. 

Printed here, and ready for action 
at the coming Advisers Meeting on 
Saturday morning, March 14, is the 
proposed constitution. The committee 
included Raymond S. Michael, Chair- 
man of the Elementary Division of the 
CSPA, D. D. Wise, a former CSPA 
President, and Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director. 

CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I.—Name 

The name of this organization shall 
be the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association. 

ARTICLE II.—Purposes 

The purposes of this organization 
shall be: 

1. To function as an autonomous 
unit of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association; 

2. To foster the aims and interests 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
Siciation; 

3. To foster the interests and pro- 
mote the professional status of the ad- 
visers to student publications; 

4. To encourage sympathetic team- 
work between faculty advisers—as the 
official representatives of their publi- 
cations—and the school administra- 
tors, and the community; 

5. To inaugurate, execute, and pub- 
lish studies of problems relative to 
student publications. 

6. To publish pamphlets, bulletins 
and monographs of interest and value 
to advisers; 

7. To encourage student publica- 
tions continuously to extend their in- 
fluence and to raise their standards; 

8. To promote the belief that the 
student publication is a means toward 
education and not an end in itself; 

9. To consider the publication: as a 
medium for the expression of the best 
in student thought and writing; as an 
instrument for the discovery and ex- 
pression of latent talents of executive 
and business ability; and as an oppor- 
tunity for the development of a high 
sense of personal, school and civic re- 
sponsibility; and 

10. To play the game for the fun 
of the game. 

ARTICLE III.—Membership 

Advisers and others who subscribe 
to the aims of this Association and 
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who, as evidence of their interest and 
intent, shall pay the fees prescribed by 
vote of the Association are eligible for 
membership. 

ARTICLE IV.—Offcers 

The officers of this Association shall 
be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

ARTICLE V.—Meetings 

1. There shall be two regular meet- 
ings of the Association each year. One 
meeting shall be held during the An- 
nual Convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and shall 
be considered the annual meeting of 
the Association. One meeting shall be 
held during the early autumn at Co- 
lumbia University. 

2. Other meetings shall be called 
at the discretion of the officers of the 
Association. 

ARTICLE VI.—Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting of the 
Association provided that notice of the 
proposed change shall have been given 
in writing to all members at least two 
weeks prior to the day of the meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

Article 1 

Officers of the Association shall be 
members selected with consideration 
for the geographical areas represented 
by the membership and with at least 
the president and the secretary-treasur- 
er reasonably adjacent to New York 
so that they may be present at the 
regular meeting of the Association. 
Their term of office shall be two years. 
Article 2 

There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee comprised of the officers of the 
Association, the past presidents of the 
Association, and, ex-officio, the Direc- 
tor of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 
Article 3 

The officers of the Association shall 
perform the duties automatically at- 
tached to their respective offices. 
Article 4 

At the autumn meeting in alternate 
years, the President shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of three mem- 
bers who shall prepare a slate of off- 
cers for submission to the membership 
at the annual meeting the following 
March. The election of officers shall 
be conducted at the annual meeting 
in such manner as the executive com- 
mittee shall determine. 
Article 5 

The dues of the Association shall be 


regulated according to the financial 


needs of the organization and shall be 
determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 
Article 6 

The headquarters and records of 
the Association shall be maintained at 
the office of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 
Article 7 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation shall act as the agent for the 
collection and recording of dues, shall 
deposit all such funds to the account 
of the Advisers Association with the 
Bursar of Columbia University, and 
shall, with the advice and consent of 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Advis- 


ers Association, draw the necessary 
sums from these funds to meet clerical, pos- 
tage, stationery and other expenses necessary 
to the proper conduction of Association 
affairs. 


Article 8 


This Association designates the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association as the publisher 
of its bulletins, monographs and other per- 
iodicals or pamphlets with the understanding 
that such publications shall be issued to its 
members at cost and that the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association shall safeguard 
these publications with copyrights whenever 
it is deemed necessary or advisable. 


We Apologize... 


Mr. Richard M. Pearson of the High 
School Text Book Department of 
Harper and Brothers, has called our 
attention to the fact that the article on 
“Cultivating Poetic Talent for Ele- 
mentary School Publications” in the 
December, 1941, Review, “does serious 
injustice to a teacher who has deserved 
well of the profession of the teaching 
of Journalism”, Miss Mary J. J. 
Wrinn, author of Elements of Jour- 
nalism, The Hollow Reed, and Cock 
on the Ridge, all published by Harp- 
ers. 

The article had “copied the exact 
order of Miss Wrinn’s presentation of 
material...on occasion used Miss 
Wrinn’s exact words. . taken all 
models (with no more than two ex- 
ceptions) from Miss Wrinn’s text 
and . has given no indication of ob- 
taining permission to quote these 
poems, a number of which are the 
work of Miss Wrinn’s students’. 

The article in question had been 
given as a talk at a CSPA Convention, 
was handed to a Division Chairman 
who, in turn, had given it to the Edi- 
tor for The Review. Unfortunately, we 
were not familiar with the book 
quoted but we are not excused for our 
negligence. We express our regrets to 
Mr. Pearson and to Miss Wrinn for 
this unfortunate happening. 
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Prescription for the Small 
Paper’s Headaches 


ENNINGTON, Vt., is the kind of 

a town where everybody reads the 
local paper and most of the people 
subscribe to a daily paper from a 
neighboring city. That is not a very 
promising field for a school newspaper, 
you might think, but not so Miss 
Eupha Bonham, advisor, and the staff 
of the Bennington High School, Benhi 
Catamount. Instead of publishing a 
separate school paper, they have ar- 
ranged to have the Benhi Catamount 
published once a week as a page of the 
Bennington Banner. 

“I have worked with school papers 
since 1926, and at first I believed that 
the best kind of paper was the sep- 
arate school paper even though it 
could come out but every two weeks,” 
Miss Bonham recently told The School 
Press Review. “Now after having work- 
ed with both types I have come to be- 
lieve that the page in the village news- 
paper is the school’s golden opportun- 
ity to sell itself to its patrons.” 

Such an arrangement solves many 
of the small school paper’s problems 
the Benhi Catamount’s adviser pointed 
out. 

“When I was adviser to the Prince- 
ton (W. Va.) Pinnacle, each issue of 
the school year cost us $60. Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions provided 
only two-thirds of our income. The 
staff had to give plays, stunt nights 
and sponsor programs throughout the 
year to raise the additional money. 

“The Benhi Catamount really has 
no financial worries. Mr. Frank Howe, 
editor of the Bennington Banner, gives 
us a page on Tuesday and the North 
Bennington High School a page on 
Friday. We are expected to solicit and 
collect thirty to forty inches of ads 
each week for an eight-column page. 
We get one-third of the income, and 
the publisher two-thirds. We pay for 
our own cuts. When we have money 
ahead, we put lots of pictures on our 
page. When the ads are slow, we omit 
the pictures. 

“Our arrangement permits school 
news to be printed more frequently 
than it would if we had a separate 
paper,” Miss Bonham said in explain- 
ing how the Banner handled the news 
her staff gathered. 

“We may write school news and get 
it to the press by 9:30 any morning. If 
the news is good it always makes the 
Banner that day instead of waiting for 
our page. If it is hot news, it often 
makes the front page. 

“At times our reporters have been 
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asked to cover speeches in the school 
auditorium for the Banner. Twice the 
Benhi Catamount’s sports editor was 
paid to cover out-of-town football 


games.” —M. C. 


Poetry of the Month 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Life’s Little Miseries 
I have an aunt who visits home 
Every now and then 
And when she leaves I hope and pray 
She'll never come again. 
Daily she tells me of my faults 
And the shocking things I do, 
That the younger generation is insane, 
Which, of course, includes you, too. 
When each day I tint my lips, 
She’ll shake her head and sigh, 
And remind me of “respectful days” 
Which she vows have long gone by. 


One frosty morning I put on slacks, 
I thought she might go mad. 

She shrieked and asked if my father’s 

clothes 

Were the only ones I had. 

One time I donned my favorite skirt, 
Of which I’m very proud, 

But with a snort she glanced and said, 
“Hmph! No length allowed!” 

Then when the clock is striking nine, 
She'll glare at me, and yawn, 

And hint that I should be in bed, 
As though it’s nearly dawn. 


But oh! one night I almost died! 
Let me tell you why. 
A young man of whom I’m very fond 
Just happened to drop by. 
She spoke to him in the longest words! 
They’re not even used at conven- 
tions, 
embarrassed me_ by 
“Young man,, 
Just what are your intentions?” 
Without a doubt I'll soon be gray, 
If she doesn’t go home and promise 
to stay! 
Every day my fears are worse, 
My mind is growing hazy, 
To think that an aunt should be the 
one 
To finally drive me crazy! 
Kathleen Gamber, °43 
The McDonogh Chatter, 


McDonogh High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


The troubles of a modern miss who 
happens to have an aunt who cannot 
appreciate that times have changed 
are humorously expressed in_ this 
poem. The writer exhibits a lightness 
of touch that goes well with her sub- 
ject. 


And 


saying, 


Corky Solves $64 Mystery 


Corky that gay, wiry little squirrel 
who one minute is on the highest 
branch of the highest tree, and the 
next minute is on the window ledge 
watching industrious students was a 
very unhappy little squirrel last week. 
He had lost his comrades, those gold 
fish who for the past five months had 
splashed so merrily in the large open 
pool. It was quite natural that Corky 
should become disturbed, for he con- 
sidered the disappearance of the fish 
his fault. He hopped from rock to 
rock and peered into the water. He 
ran across the bridge and looked in on 


the other side. No fish! 


By this time Corky was panting so 
hard and his little heart was thumping 
so fast that in the depths of despair 
he gave up the search and sat down to 
think. Perhaps he had killed Timothy 
when he hit him with the nut the day 
before. Tim had seemed all right at 
the time. But where was he now? And 
where were all the other fish? Corky 
thought about this until his mind was 
a whirl of thoughts. 


When at last, he roused himself 
from these weary thoughts and began 
to look around, his eyes fell on his 
favorite window ledge and a minute 
later there he was. But what a shock 
he got when he looked inside! Then 
his heart skipped a beat, and his eyes 
danced with joy. He was looking into 
the biology room and there in the 
aquarium splashing away as though 
nothing had happened were Timothy 
and the others. 

The Gabriel, 


Nazareth Academy, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


One Solution... 


Record Inaugurates Series of 
Journalism Discussions Today 


Today in the Committee Dining 
Room The Record staff will hold the 
first of a series of discussions. The 
Christmas issue, the new Record poli- 
cy, and journalistic practices will be 
some of the topics to receive notice. 
The purpose of the series is to de- 
velop “bigger and better” journalism. 
When staff members get out into the 
field of teaching they may be called 
upon to direct student newspapers. 
Because there is no required journal- 
ism course offered at State, these in- 
formal discussions are considered nec- 
essary by the present staff. 


The meetings will take the form of 
round-table discussions. 


The Record, 
State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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jeatures of the 


ENTRAL High School of Needle 
Trades in New York City is a 
school specializing in all that its 

name implies. Its publication, Needle 
Trades News, features stories and arti- 
cles related to the vocational tenden- 
cies of the students. Here are some 
features selected by Mrs. Rose Kastel 
and Mrs. Florence L. Price, advisers 
to the publication. 

They have chosen items which have 
a special bearing on the war emer- 
gency, which show that their students 
are seriously aware of the present 
situation, and which reveal the influ- 
ence of the international upheaval on 


their specialized field. 
INQUIRING REPORTER 


If you were asked to give up some- 
thing for the defense of our country, 
what would you sacrifice? 


Alice Goodspeed, TM 4B 

Nothing is too much of a sacrifice 
for national defense. I would gladly 
give up all my beauty aids: lipstick, 
powder, and rouge. I’d be proud to 
present a shining nose to the world 
if it will help America win the war. 
Mary Polizzi, WRC 4K 

If I had to give up something for 
national defense, I would give up 
steel bobby pins and metal curlers. 
Then I would have a good reason to 
wear my hair a la Veronica Lake. 
Sam Rubenstein, SR 6B 

In order to do my part to conserve 
rubber, gasoline, and oil for national 
defense, I no longer use my car ex- 
cept when it is most essential. 
Shirley Tiano, WRW 6B 

If the national emergency should 
come to such a point where we would 
have to make individual sacrifices, I 
would be willing to do without cos- 
metics, creams, and silk hosiery. 
John Lona, FO 3A 

I'd give up taking out girls and use 
the money for defense stamps. 
Carmela Addallo, WRC 6C 

I am now giving up a great deal of 
my leisure time so that I may learn to 
knit sweaters and scarfs for the sol- 
diers. 


Jennie Poliakoff, WRC 6E 


Ice skating is my favorite sport, but 
I would gladly donate my skates so 
that the steel may be used in the pro- 
duction of airplanes. 
Olga Horetsky, WRC 4I 

I would be only too happy to go 
without stockings. The darn things are 
always full of holes and runs anyway. 
Saves money too. Ahem! Mother 
would be happy too. 


Needle Trade News, 
C. H. S. of Needle Trades, 


Month — 


PRIORITY SHORTAGES 
CHALLENGE WORLD 
OF FASHION DESIGN 


The present world chaos has left 
its mark on the world of fashion. With 
priorities on materials and dyes, fash- 
ion designers and stylists find it nec- 
essary to consult the dye and yarn 
people to see what fabrics can be ob- 
tained. The limited selection forces 
the designers to exercise all their in- 
genuity to create satisfactory outfits. 
Self trims and embroideries will be 
important items because embroidery 
machines, materials and labor are not 
vitally needed for defense. Besides, 
these give a distinguished appearance 
to a simply cut dress. 

At the outbreak of the war there 
was a dash toward conservatism. Wo- 
men began stocking up on woolen and 
other heavy apparel, believing a short- 
age would arise. Frivolous things were 
taboo. Similar reaction were seen in 
England and Canada. As women be- 
came accustomed to the war situation, 
a revival of feminism occurred. Moth- 
ers, sweethearts, and wives found that 
the morals of the men on leave was 
raised when they were met by well- 
groomed, attractively feminine 
men. 

Black has definitely vanished due 
partly to superstition and to the short- 
age of dye. Light, cheerful colors are 
seen everywhere with South America’s 
brilliant colors predominating. 


wo- 


Double duty clothes will play an im- 
portant role in the future of fashion. 
Instead of buying a suit and dress, 
a shopper may purchase the pseudo 
suit, a dress that resembles a suit. 
With different accessories any num- 
ber of combinations from a simple 
business suit to a sophisticated dinner 
ensemble can be achieved by a clever 
miss. The most serious defense worker 
can emerge as a frivolous butterfly 
after 5 P. M., merely by changing her 
hat, shoes, gloves, and bag. 

Needle Trade News, 


C. H. S. of Needle Trades, 
New York City. 


ye ay. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE 
COMBINE TO CHANGE 
MUSKRAT TO MINK 


During the past few years, a num- 
ber of staple furs such as muskrat, 
racoon, beaver, and fox have appeared 
in various disguises. These disguises 
are the result of the new techniques 
developed by a few craftsmen and 
scientists. 

For example, muskrat looks like 


mink on dark nights because of a 
superficial dye called “blending.” 
Beaver has been sheared of its guard 
hair to assume a silvery coat against 
a dark brown center. Scientific breed- 
ing of foxes has furnished the market 
with shades of such as “platina” and 
silver cross fox. 


Where nature or science could not 
achieve the desired changes in the 
outward appearance of the animal the 
furrier has had to develop new tech- 
niques in processing as well as to per- 
fect old ones. Much has been heard 
about let-out garments. Let-out, for 
want of a better term, is the name 
given to a process of cutting up skins 
into small diagonal stripes which make 
the skin two or three times its original 
length and a proportionate amount 
narrower. For example, a skin 8”x15” 
has an area of one hundred and twenty 
square inches. This skin can be let out 
to 4”x30” or 3”x40”. Note that ap- 
proximately the same area is main- 
tained as the original skin. Racoon re- 
appeared as a popular fur with the in- 
troduction of the let-out stripe. 


Another common process is “re-set- 
ting.” This process produces two small- 
er skins from one large skin. Fox capes 
and jackets appear to have four, six, 
eight or more stripes but in reality 
fewer skins are used. 


Needle Trade News, 
C. H. S. of Needle Trades, 
New York City. 
7 7 7 
DO CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN? 


One can always be proud of gar- 
ments that are in style. Character in 
clothing, as in gentlemen, is a pro- 
duct of good breeding. 

Fashion trends in men’s wear have 
changed. The younger group has 
switched from the popular single- 
breasted to the new double breasted 
model. The new suit is usually found 
in a drape model, having the follow- 
ing features: coat length slightly 
longer than normal, extra long rolled 
lapel ending in a low waist line, tap- 
ered sleeves and double piped pockets. 
The shoulder width is larger than 
normal, consistent with the wedge 
effect created throughout the garment 
and the basis of all the stylish cloth- 
ing of the day. The back is of drape 
or lounge style, loose at the waist, 
showing little or no suppression and 
plentiful through the blade. This pro- 
vides a very appealing style line and, 
equally important, genuine comfort in 
the armhole. The silhouette of this 
coat, front and back, creates the il- 
lusion of broad shoulders, small waist, 
and hips, a theme carried out even in 
the setting of the buttons. 

Trousers are unusually high-waist- 
ed, with large knees and narrow bot- 
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toms. The tapered line theory is car- 
ried out here also, corresponding with 
the lines of the coat. A new style note 
in trousers is the omission of bac 
pockets. The reason for this is to avoid 
the unsightly bulges that appear from 
the accumulation of handkerchiefs, 
wallets, and sundries in back pockets. 
Many leading custom tailors recom- 
mend this feature highly. The tapered 
effect in trousers is very pleasing, but 
caution must be taken to see that it is 
not overdone. When carried to ex- 
tremes it produces a very bulky ap- 
pearance, which is not advocated by 
well dressed people. 


Fine worsteds, flannels, cheviots, 
and tweeds are employed in the exe- 
cution of modern clothes, and are 
very popular. Worsteds and flannels 
are especially adaptable to the new 


double breasted model. 


It would be interesting to see a 
group of men gathered together in 
a panorama of sartorical corectness. 
This seldom happens for a gathering 
of men is, all too often, a colorless, 
miscellaneous picture, with perhaps one 
individual, whose imagination has 
run too far, standing out garishly 
conspicuous. Too many men either 
overdress or dress in a nondescript 
manner. Regardless of how long a 
coat or lapel may be, a man is not 
well dressed unless the accessories 
either blend or contrast with the suit 
to form a harmonizing picture. If a 
person recognizes these facts his outfit 
can be combined in such a subtle man- 
ner that it will draw favorable atten- 
tion. The shirt and tie should look like 
part of the suit and should be chosen 
carefully. A haphazard combination 
never spells success, neither does too 
studied or obvious a combination. 


Needle Trade News, 


C. H. S. of Needle Trades, 
New York City. 


Coming Events... 


MARCH 12-13-14, 1942. Eighteenth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York city. 

MARCH, 1942. Arkansas High School Press 
Association, at Little Rock High School. 

APRIL 16-17. South Carolina High School 
Press Assoication at Florence. 

APRIL, 1942. New England Interscholastic 


Association. 

APRIL, 1942. Genesee Valley Interscholastic 
Press Association. 

MAY 9. Western Maryland Press Association, 
at Beall High School, Frostburg. 

MAY 14. Montana Interscholastic Editorial 
Association at Missoula. 

MAY, 1942 (first week). Interscholastic Press 
Association of Michigan at University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

MAY, 1942. Duso Scholastic Press League, 
probably at Roscoe. 

SPRING OF 1942. United High School Press 
of West Virginia at Huntington. 

SPRING OF 1942. Capital District Scholastic 
Press Association at Milne High School, Albany. 

SPRING OF 1942 (March or April). Central 
California Journalism Advisers Association at 
University of California. 
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Associated Junior College Press 


Two meetings will be held by the Associated Junior College Press 
at the Eighteenth Annual CSPA Convention: a CLINIC on Friday, 
March 13, and a PANEL on Saturday, March 14. The hours and places 


of meeting will be announced on the final program. 


The CLINIC offers a chance for personal conference with a compe- 
tent critic, concerning the individual problems of each adviser and editor. 
Miss Catherine Beatley of Lasell Junior College and Chairman of the 
AJCP, will preside. 

The PANEL will discuss, CHANGES IN OUR PUBLICATIONS 
TO MEET THE PRESENT WAR CONDITIONS. Dr. George A. 


Dunlap of Dickinson Junior College, Secretary of the AJCP, will preside. 
Student ditors will participate in this panel discussion. 


% How About It? 


“We're thrilled—to have bought a Defense Bond for our paper!” say 
Carol Edmunds and Betty Maynard of the advertising staff of The Strat- 
ford Traveller, bi-weekly newspaper of Stratford Junior College, Danville, 
Virginia. 


/ 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS - 
BONDS 
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The Educational Values of a School Paper 


By the Journalism Class of Plainfield {N.J.} High School 
Carl K. Bomberger, Teacher 


HEN the copy is overdue, 
when an important story 
breaks the day before publi- 

cation and there are a million and one 
things all of which must be done at 
one time, staff members of The En- 
tree (our newspaper in Plainfield High 
School) certainly don’t take time out 
to wonder “what the educational val- 
ues of a school newspaper may be.” 
Nor do they ask themselves whether 
it’s educational to dash around search- 
ing for news, take up study periods to 
write stories or correct copy, cut and 
paste clippings for the final dummy, 
and juggle articles to add variety and 
contrast to the make-up of each issue. 
If these students were to be asked to 
state the real value of their work, the 
big answer would probably be—fun! 

But if education is learning to work 
with people, obtaining a broader 
knowledge of many things, and learn- 
ing to find oneself, work on the high 
school newspaper is education. 

As an incentive and reward for bet- 
ter writing, the school newspaper is 
ideal. Working with such a purpose 
develops clear, straight thinking and 
helps the student obtain, both in 
writing and speaking, a concise, terse 
method of expression. The student dis- 
covers he must not form opinions 
without first knowing all the facts and 
that he must distinguish between what 
is truth and what is merely rumor or 
propaganda. 

Seeing a story in print is great en- 
couragement for a beginner; and mis- 
takes in spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, and usage, are more likely to be 
avoided on the printed page. News- 
paper English can and should be good 
English and as such aids not only those 
who write it, but also the students who 
read it. Staff members of The Entree 
learn to catch errors and the ways to 
correct them; while on the other hand, 
a critical student body will take pride 
in a well-edited newspaper, or be mer- 
ciless in detecting the occasional errors 
that creep in. 

With the all-important purpose of 
unification, the paper brings the news 
of all classes to the attention of the 
school. Through the news stories the 
paper advertises the events in the 
school and thus obtains a larger at- 
tendance and greater all-school sup- 
port for the activities. 


ACULTY members, too, profit by 
the reports of activities and opin- 
ions of other teachers and students 


Twelve 


through this coverage. In addition, the 
community comes into closer relation- 
ship with the boys and girls of the 
town. Through the school’s voice the 
community realizes the problems and 
needs of the students. The responsi- 
bility of assisting with the work of 
educating students for the duties they 
must eventually assume becomes ap- 
parent in active, alive columns of any 
school paper. 

The Entree further offers all stu- 
dents an opportunity to voice their 
opinions on school and national af- 
fairs. To do this, they must know what 
they are talking about, and thus nat- 
urally is offered the incentive for 
wider study and reading. 

The Entree tries to teach a sense of 
values—journalistic, general, and per- 
sonal. An editor must often decide 
whether a story is in good taste; he 
must instantly recognize anything 
which might be unjust or offensive, or 
libelous to an individual, the school, or 
the paper. He must decide what should 


be covered, and sometimes more difh- 
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cult to decide, what should not. 


Through the business staffs the stu- 
dents learn to associate with people in 
a business way, to learn greater tact 
and diplomacy, and to understand the 
other person’s point of view. Through 
the advertising the staff members learn 
to cope with financial problems; they 
discover the needs and methods for 
budgeting and receive experience in 
handling and receiving money. 


ORTHY character traits among 

staff members are also encour- 
aged through the school newspaper. 
Working on the staff helps the stu- 
dents to discover their weaknesses and 
to find ways of correcting these, and 
to gain self-confidence and poise. En- 
tree work can show what a person is 
really made of, and indicates his abil- 
ity to assume responsibility—to come 
through accurately and promptly on 
duties. It teaches a student that al- 
though he may be insignificant as an 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Copy Preparation To Be Featured in Clinic 
For Duplicated Publications 


Photo-Chemical Stencils and Blue-Print Processes Will Be Demonstrated 


ECAUSE of the priorities in the 

War Effort, the usual routine 

followed for the past five years 
in the Duplicated Publications Clinic 
will be changed for this Convention. 
Heretofore the stencil, ditto and photo 
offset processes were the subject of 
demonstration and discussion during 
recent Conventions. Because it seems 
almost impossible now to spare the 
machines and demonstrators used in 
these processes of student publishing, 
it was deemed advisable to place the 


Hawaii 
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emphasis on the “production” end of 
the processes, that is, on the prepara- 
tion of master copies. 

Instead of having the manufactur- 
ers of machines do the demonstrating, 
it is planned to have student publish- 
ers, who have proven their abilities 
in these fields, take over the Clinic. 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
preparation of master copies for the 
photo-offset process. Since most of 
the “reproduction” by this method is 
dene by professionals, there will be 


little change noticable. Student pub- 
lishers are asked to bring along copies 
of their publications for suggestions 
and criticism. Especially helpful will 
be the submission of master copies. 
Experts will be at the Clinic to make 
suggestions for improvement and to 
show where savings of time and money 
can be made. 
BN INNOVATION will be the 
demonstration of preparing photo- 
chemical stencils. For many years the 
reproduction of drawings in the dupli- 


a few days before Pearl Harbor we received this cut from The Round-Up, yearbook of Roosevelt High School, Honolulu, as 
a particularly attractive and timely picture for an annual. Whether this yearbook will be issued in the near future is now a question but 
all student editors and advisers in the United States hope well for their contemporaries in the island outpost. 
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cated papers has interested publishers 
using that process. An inexpensive 
procedure will be shown in the Dupli- 
cation Clinic that is within the abili- 
ties of students to perform. Those fa- 
miliar with “strip-ins” for the stencil 
process know what is meant and will 
appreciate the value of the new pro- 
cedures. Others will learn how to make 
duplicating serve better than ever be- 
fore in the student publishing field. 


Another interesting demonstration 
will be the use of half-tones in combi- 
nation blue-print and duplicated pub- 
lications. Many who have in the past 
lamented the fact that the stencil pro- 
cess did not permit the publishing of 
photographs will welcome this simple 
inexpensive means for reproducing 
half-tones (photographs) without the 
necessity of “screening”. The secret 
lies in the making of blueprints and 
then using the duplicator for the 
“text.” 


Through the cooperation of a na- 
tionally known paper house, students 
attending the Clinic will receive pam- 
phlets giving instructions on the photo- 
offset process, and through the cour- 
tesy of the Chairman of the Clinic 
mimeographed instructions on making 
photo-chemical stencils and for pub- 
lishing a “blue-print-duplicated” pub- 
lication will be available. 


Mr. Christian E. Burckel, formerly 
Director of Education at the Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corporation, and now Direc- 
tor of Guidance in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, will again be chairman of the 
Clinic. Mr. Burckel has been in charge 
of the Duplications Clinic at the last 
five conventions. 


As in the past, the Clinic will be 
located in the Music Room of John 
Jay Hall throughout the Convention. 


The Educational Values 


(Continued from Page 12) 


individual, yet he’s important as a 
vital cog in the machinery—necessary 
to the paper’s functioning, but not ir- 
replaceable—necessary to our school’s 
progress, but only as important as his 
own achievements, abilities, and char- 
acter make him (or better, as he 
makes them)! 


High School journalism on The En- 
tree is exciting fun! Whether a posi- 
tion on this paper is merely the ful- 
fillment of a hobby, or whether it’s the 
first step toward becoming a journal- 
ist; the amateur spirit, the challenge, 
and the fun of the work are certainly 
joys of living education which no 
school should be without! 
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Trenton Entertains Fifth 
Annual CJEPA Conference 


MCE than 500 enthusiastic young 
editors of elementary publica- 
tions throughout Central New Jersey 
met at Junior High School No. 3 at 
Trenton on Saturday, February 14, 
for their annual meeting, speeches, 
clinics, exhibits, luncheons, and all. 

This was the second sectional meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, the first hav- 
ing been held at Newark on January 
24. The third, that for southern Jer- 
sey, will be held at Atlantic City on 
March 7. Officers of the New Jersey 
Elementary Association are Margaret 
Buchanan, Principal of the Richmond 
Avenue School, Atlantic City, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Gertrude Rohrer, 15th 
Avenue School, Newark, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brigh- 
ton Avenue School, Atlantic City, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Chairman of the 
Fifth Annual Conference at Trenton 
was Mrs. Eleanor E. Van Doren of the 
Kuser School, Hamilton Township, 
Mercer County. 

A series of sectional meetings and 
clinics occupied the first hour of the 
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morning, followed by a second series 
and a meeting of Faculty Advisers. 
The latter was addressed by Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the CSPA. Mr. 
Murphy spoke a second time at the 
assembly after luncheon. 

During the luncheon, Mrs. May Mc- 
Gill Toomey, Principal of Columbus 
School, Trenton, led the singing with 
the Junior Three Jesters, the orchestra 
of the host school, under the direction 
of Mr. Edward F. Majeski of the fac- 
ulty. Mr. Russel S. Read, Principal of 
Junior School No. 2 of Trenton, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and introduced 
the guests of the Association to the 
members. The editors of the Cub, ele- 
mentary school publication, and of the 
Buzz, Junior school publication, both 
of No. 3 School, were also presented 
to the members and gave them the 
greetings of their respective publica- 
tions and school groups. 

At the afternoon assembly Dr. Paul 
Loser, Superintendent of Trenton; 
Mr. Howard D. Morrison, supervising 
principal of Hamilton Schools, and 
Miss Buchanan greeted the delegates. 


Delegates 
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It Could Be Worse 


Student editors and advisers who 
are troubled with too little or too much 
material, a great deal of very good 
copy or a superfluity of poor, will be 
interested in the quotation below from 
promotional matter issued recently by 
The Reader’s Digest. It may comfort 
them, also, when they feel their tasks 
are unduty burdensome. 

Likewise, example may be taken 
from the customary procedures of The 
Digest staff in its search for the best 
that is printed. That the reading pub- 
lic is satished with this method is at- 
tested by the enormous circulation of 
the magazine. Advertising managers 
and advisers who fear failure because 


a familiar setting is portrayed for the 1941 Woods Echoes of William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, providing appropriate illustration for 
the book and a permanent reminder of happy days for staff and readers. 
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of little or no advertising in support 
of their efforts, may note that no ads 
are carried in The Digest. The merit 
of its copy is its sole support. Here 
we are: 

“To choose for you each month The 
Reading You Should Not Miss, The 
Reader’s Digest has brought together 
the largest editorial staff engaged by 
any ONE magazine. Among its 61 
full-time members are the former suc- 
cessful editors of well-known maga- 
zines, noted journalists and special 
contributors to literary, scientific, relig- 
ious, business and educational publi- 
cations. 

To select the material for a single 
issue requires 8,235 hours of reading 
time, or over 1,029 working days of 8 


hours each—hours devoted by a skill- 
ed staff to a monthly survey of more 
reading than you could cover in al- 
most three years of constant applica- 
tion. 

Our staff of sixty-one editors reads 
the leading popular magazines, period- 
icals in special fields, the chief news- 
papers and important current books. 
With judgment seasoned by years of 
experience, the editors select every- 
thing that’s interesting and enduring 
and then skillfully condense and use 
cnly the very best of that. You would 
have to pay more than $150 for the 
books and magazines they quote in 
one year’s issues—to say nothing of 
the cost of numerous publications sur- 
veyed but not quoted.” 
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Can You Get Past Editor’s Desk? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tradictory principles in his writing. He 
must put the material up in segments 
that are more or less individually com- 
plete and autonomous, and at the same 
time he must make them so intriguing 
and he must relate them in such fash- 
ion that the reader, and more impor- 
tant still, the editor, will not want to 
miss the succeeding one. Now this is a 
discipline that puts its mark on all 
newspaper writing in this country; and 
on the whole, I think it is a wholesome 
discipline. 

On many of our larger college 
dailies this discipline still obtains. 
Where there is stiff competition for 
places on the staff, candidates are se- 
lected on the basis of the amount of 
their material chosen for publication. 
I believe that a more severe scrutiny 
of our mastheads and a rigorous weed- 
ing out of names that fail to produce 
printable copy might result in higher 
levels of output on our college papers. 

I hinted at accuracy a few moments 
ago. Let me add a word here. No other 
single element is so important in a 
newspaper when lasting reputations 
and success are considered. No amount 
of brilliance or interest or readableness 
or sensation compensates in the long 
run for lack of dependability. The 
tents of the robbers prosper for a time, 
but eventually the enemies of truth 
stumble and fall. This accuracy should 
extend to spelling of names, ages, 
street numbers, time to the hour and 
minute, sizes, color of hair and eyes 
where these are pertinent, dress, and, 
of course, quotation. 


"= first lesson that the inexperi- 
enced writer has to learn is that 
print is inexorable. Once a thing ap- 
pears on a page in hard, cold type and 
is sent abroad, there is nothing that 
can change the impression it makes up- 
on the reader. 

Carl Sandburg says in The Primer 


Lesson: 


“Look out how you use proud words 

When you let proud words go, it is 
not easy to call them back. 

They wear long boots, hard boots; 
they walk off proud; they can’t hear 
you calling— 

Look out how you use proud words.” 


So check and recheck your copy for 
accuracy. Check it as though you had 
some money that could be levied 
against it if you made erroneous state- 
ments. Check it as though your live- 
lihood depended on its being print- 
able, readable, and defensible. 


Finally, have a clear notion as to the 
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nature and purpose of the material 
being written. If it is an editorial, you 
naturally know the space conditions 
and limitations under which you are 
writing. Thus you plan and organize 
your editorial to meet those conditions. 
Your organization here may be a little 
more like the conventional composi- 
tion, but not much. You still want a 
strong lead. If feature work, you like- 
wise write more definitely to conform 
to specified space conditions. But again 
the closing segments of your piece 
must be so flexible that they can be 
sliced off at need without dire results. 

Your news story must be news, not 
editorial. It must be objective. It 
should be phrased in such fashion 
that the headline writer senses at once 
key phrases and terms. Study any good 
news story and check with its head- 
lines, and you will see how the job of 
the writer of heads was made easy for 
him by the skillful phrasing of the 
news writer. 

So, with accuracy, readability, ob- 
jectivity, in the news stories and with 
attention to the practical space limita- 
tions and exigencies of newspaper 
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work, copy should come to the desk in 
such fashion that the lives of rewrite 
men, editors and compositors will be 


indefinitely prolonged. 


The Wrong Impression 


About seven years ago when my 
new-born brother came home from the 
hospital I was out on the front porch 
waiting for him. I had my little auto- 
mobile, skates, tricycle, and almost all 
my toys lined up on the sidewalk. I 
waited and waited. No little boy came 
walking by. Then a car drove into the 
driveway with my mother. I ran up to 
it and asked where Robert was. My 
mother opened the blanket containing 
him. I looked in and there was a little 
blue-eyed baby. I said, “Let him ride 
in my car.” 

“You'll have to wait a while,” she 
said. 

“He isn’t what I expected but he'll 


do.” 


After a few days I found out that 
he’d more than do. 


William Grote, 7 


From The Hamiltonian— 

Literary Supplement of Hamilton Headlines, 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Membership Electros (for printed publications) eee 
Membership Mimeo Insets (for duplicated publications) 
Membership Pins or Charms (gold filled—for staff members) 
CSPA Membership Plaque (embossed on metal in color, framed) 








Courtesy American Airlines, Inc. 





Travel to the Eighteenth Annual 
C.S.P.A. CONVENTION 


by land---water---air...... 


on foot or by car, bus, rail or plane BUT whatever the medium, remember to be at 


Columbia University in The City of New York 
ON 


Thursday, March 12, at 1:30 p.m. 





and to stay through the famous luncheon on Saturday, March 14, at The Hotel Commodore, at 12:30 p. m. 


eet mith iii ale tallied eae 














FAMOUS FOR FUNCTIONS 





NEW YORK’S BEST 
LOCATED HOTEL 





“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 


For individual guests, as well as for functions of all 
types and sizes, the Commodore affords the perfect 
combination of convenience, comfort and experienced 
service ... Just a few steps from Grand Central trains, 
in the midst of Manhattan’s attractions. Spacious 
restaurants with satisfying meals at the most reason- 
able prices. 
2000 large, comfortable, outside rooms, 
all with private bath. 


THE COMMODORE 


MARTIN SWEENY, President 
RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 








